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The author is as successful as could fairly be expected in avoiding 
"the suspicion of partisanship." 

Emerson D. Fite. 
Vassar College. 

British War Administration. By John A. Fairlie. (Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace: Preliminary Economic 
Studies of the War, edited by David Kinley, No. 8. New 
York: Oxford University Press. Pp. xi, 302.) 

The war produced striking changes in the British constitution — 
changes so striking that books like Sir William Anson's Law and 
Custom of the Constitution and President Lowell's Government of 
England might almost be said to be now out of date. Not only has 
there been during the war a wide extension of the sphere of govern- 
ment in Great Britain, but the very machinery of government has 
been in some respects profoundly altered. How far the changes will 
be permanent, or what, if permanent, they will lead to, it is as yet 
perhaps too early to say; and Professor Fairlie's attempt to describe 
the war-time innovations in the British constitution might be open to 
the charge of prematurity, were his book not described on the title- 
page as a "preliminary" study. 

Within these modest limits, however, and once this caveat is uttered, 
it should be said that Professor Fairlie has done an admirable piece of 
work. He has brought under review the whole range of British execu- 
tive government in the greatest detail down to the end of 1917, and in 
lesser detail since that date, when his sources began to be difficult of 
access; and he has placed in clear relief the tendencies in British gov- 
ernment during the whole of the war period. Some of his strictures on 
certain phases of British war administration — such as the multiplica- 
tion of administrative departments during the war — might well be 
taken to heart by British statesmen. 

One could wish that he had laid, however, less stress on some of the 
minor departmental details of the administration, and more on some 
of the more important and revolutionary developments. He touches 
but lightly, for example, on the "Imperial War Cabinet" — which, by 
the way, he refers to as the "Imperial Cabinet," a term for which, so 
far as we know, there is no authority. This Imperial War Cabinet — 
a body distinct from the British War Cabinet — is perhaps the most 
epoch-making departure in the British constitution during the last 
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hundred years, since it is the first actual attempt to deal with the 
problems and anomalies of modern British imperialism; and Professor 
Fairlie would have done well to devote to it more attention than to 
prize courts, food control regulations, and local government board's 
committees. His discussion of the central administration of the British 
army is also somewhat lacking in insight: one misses in his pages such a 
penetrating analysis of the defects of the British organization for war 
as is to be found, for example, in the last chapter of General Maurice's 
Forty Days in 1914- 

But in these and in similar matters, Professor Fairlie was doubtless 
limited by his materials; and on the whole, if the preliminary charac- 
ter of the book is kept in mind, the student of the British constitution 
will find himself placed under great obligation by reason of the vast 
amount of new material brought together. 

W. S. Wallace. 

McM aster University. 

The European Commonwealth. Problems Historical and Diplo- 
matic. By J. A. R. Marriott. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
1018. Pp. xi, 360.) 

Mr. Marriott, who is perhaps the most prolific English-writing his- 
torian of nineteenth century Europe, has selected for republication 
under this title fifteen out of his many war contributions to the English 
reviews. Transition from chapter to chapter in a book thus constructed 
is necessarily very abrupt, but the author hopes that some unity of 
thought is to be found "in the problem presented by the evolution of 
the European Nation-State and the influential though elusive prin- 
ciple of nationality." An interesting chapter on the rise of modern 
diplomacy argues clearly that diplomacy is modern, "the necessary 
concomitants of the States-system which has characterized and domi- 
nated the European polity for the last four hundred years;" and this 
is followed by two essays that point, by special reference to British 
and German foreign policy since the fifties, the reorientation of 
diplomatics that dates from the late seventies. 

The bulk of the studies is concerned with the historical aspect of 
questions directly propounded by the origins and course of the war — 
the consistency of Hohenzollem policy, the influence of Belgium, 
especially in its relation to British interest in continental develop- 
ments, the nationalistic and territorial problems of Poland, the Balkans, 



